General  Banks  had  been  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  Governor  of  zhe  Oommonwealtn  of  Massachusetts, 
major-general  of  volunueers  nolding  high  command  during  tne 
Givil  War,  and  ineaioer  of  Congress  for  msny  terms.      In  September, 
1903,  only  fourteen  years  after  his  death  and  less  tnan  eighteen 
after  he  finally  left  Congress,  the  Commonr/ealth  unveiled  a 
bronze  statue  of  nim  in  tne  State  House  grounds  v/ith  elabor^.te 
and  fitting  ceremonies.      These  included  an  eloquent  address 
oy  Honorable  Herbert  Parker,  a  most  distinguished  Attorney- 
General  in  very  recent  years;  yet  the  newspapers  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  any  adequate  report  of  this  oration.      In  spite 
of  t,he  reputation  of  tne  orator  and  the  rank  of  his  subject, 
the  papers  apparently  dismissed  the  matter  as  of  no  general 
interes'G,  for  they  orinted  only  a  few  paragraphs  ivhich  give 
no  idea  of  thevalue  of  tne  address.      Fortunately  it  has  been 
preserved  and,  Tritn  a  full  account  of  tae  proceedings  will  soon 
issue  from  the  office  of  the  state  orinters,  where  the  present 
writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  reading  it;  but  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  astonishing  disappearance  of  interest  in 
General  Banks,  the  "Bobbin  Boy"  ,  whose  remarkable  career 
was  once  the  encouraging  example  constantly  held  before  our 
youth  to  shov7  vfhat  talent  and  study  can  do  in  thisccuntry  for 
a  poor  ooy? 


'Tiie  consideration  ot  taio  auesGion,  however,  is  not 
nevr  to  tne  i^ri^er  of  this  essay,  in  whose  thoughts  it  has 
often  been  an  absorbing  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first 
suggested  to  him  by  an  occurrence  in  the  political  campaign 
of  1890.      When  the  lamented  Sherman  Hoar  was  asked  to  become 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  his  district,  he 
said  that  he  must  7fait  before  replying  until  the  Republican 
DistriCb  Convention  had  made  its  selection,     "jj^or",  said  he, 
"if  tnsy  should  renominate  3eneral  Banks,  on  no  account 
could  I  consent  to  run  against  him." 

This  striking  utterance,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
and  so  unlike  wnau  ox-ner  men  of  brains  and  character  had  long 
been  saying    when  tne  name  of  General  Banks  was  mentioned, 
mede  a  orofcund  impression  on  at  least  one  of  Mr. Hoar's 
friends.      It  suggested  to  the  writer  then,  as  the  recollec- 
tion 01  it  frequently  has  since,  that  oernaos  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  General  Banks;  and  he  has  found  it  interesting, 
in  general  nistorical  reading,  to  note  whatever  bore  uoon  the 
matter,  hoping  to  arrive  at  a  clear  estimate  after  carefully 
weighin*^  the  surprisingly  cont-radictory  utterances.  It 
will  be  evident  from  this  introduction  that  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  essay  will  be  very  different  from  those  of  Mr. Parker's 
eloouent  eulogy:  yet,  though  the  metnod  adoptsa  will  occasionally 
present  opinions  v?hich  ridicule  and  even  condemn  General  Banks, 

it  is  believec{that  their/full  consideration  will  not  impair  but 
may  rather  ennance  his  reputation. 
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Nathaniel  Prentice  Banks,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Waltham, 

Massachusetts,  January  30th,  1816.    His  oarents  were  poor 

and  his  fatner's  name,  as  well  as  his,  appears  on  the  pay 

rolls  of  the  mills  at  Ghat  cradle  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

But  even  the  little  schooling  he  could  get  stirred  his  ooyish 

ambition,  in  those  days  of  Key/  England's  plain  living  and 

high  thinkin.2.      Mr.  W.M. 'Thayer,  in  "Men  Who  Win",  devotes 

a  chapter  to  Banks  y/hich  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  his 

early  days,  of  his  struggles    for  education,  of  his  remarkable 

end 

aptitude  for  declamation  and  speaking, ^of  the  confidence, 
not  to  say  assurance,  which  he  displayed.      It  is  an  attractive 
picture,  not  of  a  solitary,  self-absorbed  student,  but  of  an 
impulsive,  ?rarmhearted  boy  of  strong  sympathies  and  winning 
manner,  and  it  shovjs  v/ell  hovf  the  twig  was  bent.      One  day 
he  heard  that  two  of  nis  playmates  had  been  arrested  for 
disturbina  an  exhioition  in  the  hall  evened  by  the  manufacturing 
ccsDany.     Fe  ran  to  the  court  and  begged  the  judge  to  let  them 
go,  arguing  that  the  boys  v/ere  young  and  thoughtless  and  had 
not  realized  their  offence.      He  said  that  if  they  vfere  let  off 
this  time  tney  V70uld  never  do  it  again  and,  to  prove  his  case, 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  weeping  boys  and  said  ''Will  you,  Tom?" 
The  delighted  judge  discharged  the  prisoners  zjith  a  kindness 
worthy  of  Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver  in  these  days,  or  our  own 
Judge  Perkins  of  Brcokline. 

After  working  in  a  cotton  mill  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  machinist  and  labored  at  that  trade  as  well  as  in  a 


ca^'peiiT/er  shop  vfith  his  father.        All  Lhrougn  these  years  he 
sousnt  and  followed  up  every  ODportanity  he  could  for  education. 

He  walked  to  Boston  to  hear  qruiat  aciors  in  Hamlet,  in  Romeo 

and  Juliet,  in  King  fjear,  and  he  said  in  iaoer  life  it  was  a 

s.reat  helo  lo  him  as  a  public  speaker.      It  is  said  that  he 

was  given  access  to  the  BostonAthenaeum  and  that  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr, 

who  was  aboui-  ten  years  older  tnan  Banks,  allowed  him  to  use 

his  library  freely,  encouraged  and  aided  nim  in  his  literary 

studies,  "Ana  by  example  and  conversation,"  says  Mr. Parker, 

"taught  him  much  of  that  refinement  of  thought  and  diction 

which  was  afterwards  the  marvel  of  those  admiring  critics 

n 

who  knev;  his  meagre  school  education.      He  could  hardly  have 
had  a  better  Mentor. 

Banks'  love  for  these  pursuits  vras  genuine  and  it 
lasted  throughout  his  life.    It         toucning  to  find  that 

A 

in  his  broken  and  failing  years  he  still  liked  to  visit  the 
alcoves  vmere  once  he  had  read  and  studied  in  tne  hopeful 
days  of  his  youtnful  vigor  and  of  his  successful  prime. 
'To  an  inquiry  at  the  State  Library,  "Yes,"  ?/as  the  recly, 
"General  Banks  often  came  here.    I  am  glad  you  are  writing 
about  him,  for  .iustice  has  never  been  done  him.      I  loved 
General  Banks."      One  of  tne  well  informed  attendants  at 
the  Athenaeujn,  for  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  General  Banks, 
like  all  who  freauent  the  place,  must  often  have  felt  grateful, 
spoke  of  the  imoression  which  his  wonderful  voice  a^iSi^tscis  made 
upon  her. 


This  ^ift  was,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  service  tc  him 
always:  and  it  vdll  be  found  that  the  spell  v/hich  it  oast 
upon  all  who  he-^rd  him,  froai  the  President  to  the  man  in  the 
streei.,  v/as  as  strone  in  the  quiet  of  orainary  conversation 
as  upon  the  platform  or  t-he  field.      It  was  said  that,  at 
any  gatherin^^  if  Banks  were  to  get  up  and  read  the  programme 
through  or  even  read  it  oackward,  the  audience  '<vould  applaud 
thelniusic  of  nis  voice. 

His  voice  and  oresence  were  invaluable  endoraents  for 
publicspeaking  and,  as  he  added  to  tnese  qualifications 
the  aptitude  and  fluency  tnat  enabled  him  to  express  .bis 
thoughts  readily  with  clearness  and  in  proper  form,  he 
quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  youthful  orator.  His 
principal  service  at  first  ms  to  speak  zealously  in  behalf 
of  temperance,  a  cause  to  which,  if  general  report  may  be 
admitted,  he  afterwards,  like -many  another  preacher,  gave 
in  pracbice  the  aid  of  a  saa  example!      It  was  net  long  pefore 
his  abilities  were  recognized  and  he  vyas  called  uDcn  for 
political^  speeches.     He  continued  his  reading  and  study 
and  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and  also  of  Spanish. 
"With  a  curious  prescience,"  says  Mr. Parker,  "he  declared  that 
the  day  would  come  when  America  must  have  intimate  association 
with  the  people  of  that  race."       Leaving  his  mechanical 
pursuits,  iie  was  for  three  years  a  journalist  as  edioor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Middlesex  Beporter.      He  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  though  he  never -»a^  encased  in  practice. 


It  vms,  therefore,  no  ipnorant  or  untrained  candidate  v;ho  was 
elected  to  represent  Waitham  in  the  General  Court  in  1849 
and  entered  upon  the  career  oi  puolic  service  which  was  to 
con-&inue  for  over  forty  years. 

Banks  began  as  a  Democrat,  but  parties  v^ere  breaking 
up  and  foroiing  anevi  on  zha  different  aspects  in  which  the 
ever-preseax  but  evsr-changin^  slaveryjbuestion  forced  itself 
upon  theji.      Wnile  Southern  Shigs  outdid  -^ven  Southern 
Democrats  in  their  support  of  Slavery,  there  were  Northern 
Democrats  yiho  still  hoped  to  prevent  their  organization 
from  becoruing  permanently  a  pro-slavery  party. 

The^Democratic  State  Convention  on  September  191-11, 
1849,  adopted  resolutions  avowing  opposition  "to  slavery 
in  every  form  and  color",  and  pronouncing  in  favor  of  "freedom 
and  free  soil  v/herever  man  lives  throughout  God's  heritage." 
Opon  tne  Dractical  question  of  the  time  they  definitely 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
to  the  Territories  and  in  favor  of  "resoricting  it  to  the 
limits  within  wnich- it  exists  by  the  local  la?.'s  of  the  states." 
Neither  the  excitement  which  preceded  nor  the  peace  which 
followed  the  compromise  measures  of  1330  could  restore  the 
old  party  lines.     The  Free  Sellers,  who  had  gone  out  in  1848 
from  both  parties,  were  SLill  out,  still  maintained  a  separate 
organization  anci,  in  many  quarters,  not  only  kept  their 
original  adherents  but  added  ooners.     Tne  situation  in  which 
members  of  these  organizations  found  themselves  varied  much  with 


the  Gondition's  in  tne  different  communities;  out  generally  the 

time  was  rice  for  political  alliances  and  the  coalition  of  1851 

between  Massachusetus  Democrats  and  Free  Sellers,  thougn  opposed 

by  some  of  tne  best  of  the  latter,  was  a  justifiable  comoination. 

This  old  ^hig  community  has  generally  accorded  scant  respect 

to  the  men  who  made  the  coalition  and  held  tnat  in  its  admittedly 

good  results  tney  buiided  better  than  tney  knev/.      Be  this  as 

them, 

it  may,  it  is  by  tneir  fruits  that  ije  judge^  and  the  fruits  were 
the  election  to  high  public  office    of  some  of  the  staunchest 
and  greatest  friends  of  freedom. 

Horace  Mann  replied  with  spirit  to  charges  of 
bargain  and  corruption.    Be  referred  to  the  similar  charge 
whicn  had  been  made  against  tl^  j.diuii.nniiL   L 1^  u  yjv,  John  Guincy 
Adams  and  said,  "I  oelieve  the  same  charge  against  tne  Free 

Soil  Party  will  have  ccme  twenty  years  hence  to  the  same  result-  

that  of  conferring  nonor  upon  its  object  and  infamy  upon  its 
authors."      The  coalition  was  honorably  carried  cue. In  the  long 
struggle  over  tne  election  of  united  States  Senator  for  tne 
full  term,  Boutwell,  believing  the  contest  hopeless,  advised 
a  change  from  Sumner;  but  it  v^as  to  Stephen  G.Pnillips, 
another  Free  Soil  leader,  though  not  a  coalitionist.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  movement  is  in  Sumner's  noble  letter 
to  Wilson  on  Febiuary  22nd;   "Abandon  me,  then,  whenever  you 
think  oest,  without  notice  or  apology.      The  cause  is  everyting. 
I  am  notnirg."       Adams,  Dana,  Phillips,  and  others  who  had 
disapproved  of  the  alliance,  were  opposed  to  Sumner's  withdrawal 


or  abandonment  and  his  elecxion  vms  finally  secured. 

This  well  manciged  coalition  sent  Rantoul  to  the  Senate 
for  the  short  and  Sumner  for  the  lone  term.      It  made  Boutirell 
Governor,  ana  Amasa  Walker  Secretary  of  State.    It  had  already 
aided  in  sending  Menn,  Allen,  Fov/ler,  and  Bantoul  to  tne 
32nd  Congress,  and  it  now  made  Wilson  President  of  tne  State 
Senate,  and  Banks  S'oeaker  of  tne  Massachssetts  Bouse  in  1851 
and  again  in  1S52. 

The  coalition  is  dv7elt  upon  here  because  it  laid 
the  foundation  for  Banks'  Genuine  success.     The  Speakership  was 
a  position  for  vniich  he  was  well  qualified  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  eminently  satisfactory 
presiding  officer.      In  the  follovfing  year,  as  Mr.Parkersays, 
"His  choice  as  President  of  theOonstitutional  Convention  of 
1853,  when  tnirty-seven  years  of  age.  he  rightly  esteemed  to 
oe  the  most  gratifying  incident  of  his  life."    Among  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  were  Ricnard  H.Dana,  Jr.,  George 
S.Hillard,  Marcus  Morton,  fs,ther  and  son,  Sitnon  Grsenleaf, 
Rufus  Cnoate,  Charles  Sumner,  Caleb  Gushing,  and  the  elder 
Robert  Rantoul.      Well  might  the  Boobin  Boy  be  gratified! 

He  entered  Congress  in  1353  as  a  coalition 
Democrat,  but  he  soon  left  the  Democratic  Party.     Early  in 
the  session.  Senator  Douglas^  introduced  nis  Nebraska  Act, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.      It  repealed 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  affirming  that  the  restriction  which 


since  1320  had  orohibited  slavery  in  all  the  Louisiana  Territory- 
north  of  36°30'.  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  Missouri, "was  superseded  by  the  prinoioles  of  tne  legislation 

of  IS50,  commonly  called  the  comDromise  measures,  is  hereby 
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declared  inoperative."      The  debate  in  the  Senate  lasted  thirty- 
three  days,  but  lonrf  before  it  was  completed  the  peoole  of  tne 
NortQ  had  declared  emphatically  against  the  measure,  "Never 
but  thrice  in  our  history,"  pays  Mr. Rhodes,  "nas  a  feeling 
so  spontaneous,  fierce,  anc^sincere soread  over  the  North. 
Por  a  parallel  to  the  sentiment  01  February,  1354,  we  must 
look  backyrard  to  tnat  inspired  Dy  the  snedding  of  American 
blood  at  Lexington,  or  forward  to  the  grand  uprising  of  1861," 

In  spite  of  sound  argument  and  in  the  face  of 
Northern  public  opinion,  the  bill  was  finally  carried  through 
oy  the  skilful  exertions  of  Douglas^  and  Bichardson,  the 
House  leader,  with  the  backing  of  the  Administration;  but 
Banks  and  forty-three  other  Democrats,  including  stanch  old 
Benton,  voted  against  it  in  the  House.      Banks  now  found 
himself  witnout  3  party,  and,  indeed,  there  were  many  like  him, 
wno  at  that  time  left  tne  Democratic  Party  never  to  return. 

The  movement  which  linaily  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  Eepublican  Party,  was  slow  in  getting  under  way 
and  in  the  confused  and  excited  state  of  public  opinion  a 
sudden  and  surprising  success  was  acnieved  by  tne  American 
Party,  generally  called  "Know-Nothings",  from  the  answer 
"I  know  nothing,"  invariaoly  given  by  members  of  the  party 


when  asked  what  were  tneir  principles  and  their  object.  Their 

principles  were  the  prejudices  of  race  and  religion  and  tneir 

object  was  that  foreigners  and  Catholics  should  oe  excluded 

from  all  National,  State,  County,  and  Municipal  offices,  for 

tney  feared  F'rench  infidelity  and  German  scepticism  and 

socialism,  as  well  as  the  most  dreaded  of  ell,  the  papacy. 

The  carty  was  a  vast  secret  society,  with  ramifications  in 

everv  state,  working  without  oublic  meetings,  but  oinding 

nomiiieted 

every  member  by  oath  to  suoport  the  candidate^by  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged. 

In  tne  Massachusetts  election  of  1354  the  contest 
was  virtually  between  the  Know-Nothings  and  the  Vfhigs,  all 
tne  people  of  xhe  State  , with  the  excepoion  of  a  few  Democrats, 
being  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  that  tne  question  could  not  be  made  a  political 
issue.     The  Know-Kothin'^^s  were  completely  successful.  They 
elecoed  Gardner,  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  the  Legislature, 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  them,   sent  Wilson  to  the  Senate.  The 
congressmen  elected,  were  all  anti-slavery,  but  all  Know-Nothings. 
Whether  he  was  influenced  by  his  wish  for  re-election  or  by 
sympathy  witn  the  intentions  of  tne  Know  Nothings,  or  by  both. 
Banks  joined  tne  American  Party  and  was  returned  to  Congress. 
He  cannot  be  defended  and  his  own  statement  of  his  position, 
made  that  year  in  Congress,  is  indefinite  and  lame.      The  best 
he  could  say,  when  heckled  about  it  afterwards,  was  that  there 
it  stood, on  the  record,  and  that  he  tnougtet,  witn  Junius, 


it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  a  man  to  indulge  in  coaimentaries 
on  his  own  writings. 


I854,  or  in  the  days  when  tne  eloquent  ana  lamented  -John  E. 
Fitzgerald  warned  his  fellow  Irisn-Americans  against  "Inverted 
Know-Nothingism, "  as  he  called  the  race  prejudice  they  nave 
too  often  snown  in  elections.      Tne  sympathies  of  Banks  were 
broad.      Botn  his  heart  and  his  intelligence  must  have  reoelled 
against  the  folly  and  wrong  of  the  religious  pre.iudices  wnich 
constituted  tne  most  povferful  appeal  of  Know-Notningisra:  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  development  of  the  Eepu oilcan  movement 
povrerfully  attracted  him  and  ne  had  the  courage  and  sense  to 
leave  the  party  which  worked  in  the  dark  and  join  tnat  which 
now  came  ini-o  the  light. 


Convention  in  1855  and  when  Congress  assembled  in  December  and 
proceeded  to  elect  a  Speaker  it  soon  beca.me  evident  thac  he 
could  concentrate  more  of  the  anti-Nebraska  st-rength  than  any 
other  candidate,  though  some  of  his  sorongest  adherents  feared 
at  first  tnat  his  support  of  tne  Republican  ticket  against  that 
of  the  Know-Nothings  in  tne  Massachusetts  campaign  would  render 
his  election  impossible.      The  contest  lasted  until  n'ebruary  2nd 
and  133  oallots  vvere  taken.      To  define  tne  position  clearly,  a 
day  was  set  apart  by  resolution  on  which  the  leading  candidates 


In  cruth,  Know-nothingism  was  utterly  un-American, 


pt»rposc  eg  %i[ie  e.oi!i5'&i1ii!itiof\  whether  in 


Banks  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
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should  answeK'  a  series  of  questions  propounded  by  Barksdale 

of  Mississippi.      This  day,  January  13,  185b,  v/as  the  sreatest 

of  Banks 'si if e,  for  he  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  earn  at  once 

a  commanding  position  before  tne  House  and  the  coanory  and 

to  fix  the  line  of  division  in  the  great  national  contest  which 

was  approaching.      A  greau  oppori-unity  had  come  to  him,  such 

as  falls  to  but  fev/  men  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  he 

proved  splendidly  eaual  to  it.      There  was  no  laoored  argument, 

no  subterfuge,  no  evasion.      He  simply  brushed  aside  all  other 

considerations  and  declared  himself  upon  the  living  issue  in 

a  few  wise,  clear,  ana  vigorous  sentences  that  may  well  serve 

as  a  model  for  all  candidates.      Even  now,  more  than  half  a 

century  later,  it  stirs  the  blood  to  read  them.    There  was 

no  artificial  oratory,  but  a  node  kind  of  rhetoric  m  his 

dem.and  for  a  return  to  the  observance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 

that  there  should  "be  made  good  to  the  people  of  the  Dnitsd 

States  the  prohibition  for  vihich  the  Southern  States  contracted, 

and  received  a  consideration";  and  the  new  party  ralliedin 

support  of  the  demand. 

Tiae  election  of  Banks,  on  the  133rd  ballot,  was 

hailed  as  the  first  victory  of  freedom  over  slavery  which  had 

b:een  gained  within  tne  memory  of  men  living.    "It  was,  moreover," 

as  Mr. Rhodes  says,  "a  triumph  of  the  young  Reoublican  party. 

Friend  and  foe  had  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  tiie  House 

denominated  all  tne  supporters  of  Banks  as  Republicans." 
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But.^  if  it  was  a  ^reat  thin^  for  "chem  to  elect  tneir  candidate 

j»nd  g  tfouJ  i^aui]iijd.'Lr'=>,  it  was  also  essential  that  he  should  make 

an  efficient  Speaker:  and  such  Banks  turned  out  to  be.  The 

Merchants  and  Bankers  vrho  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  -cne 

A 

19tn  of  September,  1836  expressed  vievis  which  were  everyv.'here 
held.      "We  have/'  tney  said,  "noticea  with  much  interest  and 
satisfaction  tne  conservative,  conciliatory  and  impartial  course 
you  he.ve  pursued  as  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  have  admired  tr.e  marked  aoility  v/hich  you  have  shown 
in  your  official  position  during  the  past  exciting  session  of 
Congress."       Even  if  those  were  right  who  already  suspected 
that  Banks  was  not  as  wise  as  he  looked,  no  one  can  think  cf 
the  list  of  the  Speakers  who  have  since  occupied  the  chair, 
without  realizing  hovr  exceptionally  for'Gunate  for  the  Republican 
Party's  great  cause  it  was  that  its  first  Speaker  was  neitner 
mercenary,  nor  incompetent,  nor  unfair,  nor  undignified. 

The  speech  whicn  Banks  delivered  from  a  balcony  on 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  in  resoonse  to  that  letter  was 
listened  to  by  twenty  tnousand  men  and  was  probably  of  service 
to  the  cause.      It  was  eminently  safe  and  tnerefore  conducive 
to  confidence,  but  it  was  heavy  and  proved  that  the  orator's 
mind  was  not  logically  strong.      His  leading  argument,  in  fact, 
was  an  unsaind  use  of  SLatisxics.      Be  showed  that  the  industrial 
product  of  the  ten  millions  of  oeople  in  the  South  was  less  in 
proportion  than  that  of  the  seventeen  millions  in  the  North 

and  this  was  owing,  he  said,  1.0  i,ne  existence  m  the  Soutn  of 
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Slavery,  •''one  man  holding  anocher  down." 

The  point  sounded  well,  out  tnat  was  all.  Preemen 
do  work  oetier  tnan  slaves,  but  tae  true  explanation  oi  the 
disparity  in  the  figures  cited  was  this.        A  large  part  of 
the  product  oi  tne  South  was  used  as  raw  material  in  Northern 
manufactures,  and  its  value  v.-as  tnus  included  in  taking  the 
value  of  the  Northern  product;  while  tne  value  of  Northern  raw 
material  was  also  t-i'xen  again  in  the  value  of  finished  products. 
If  the  figures  could  have  been  amended  by  deducting  the  value 
whicQ  was  tnus  taken  twice,  they  wocld  orobaoly  have  appeared  to 

tell  just  as  strongly  on  tne  other  side,  in  favor  of  Slavery,  

and  tney  would  have  been  .lust  as  misleading.    Other  factors 
besides  the  efficiency  oi  labor  in  industrial  products  determine 
their  value,  and  Banks  merely  fell  into  one  of  tne  pitfalls 
which  lurk  on  every  side  for  tne  speaker  wno  rashly  calls  in 
the  aid  of  statistics  without  careful  training  in  analyzing  them, 

FPor  the  rest  of  the  speech,  it  showed  that  Banks  was 
thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  success  in  addressing 
great  bodies  of  business  men, ' namely,  to  avoid  novelty  except 
in  anecdote  and  to  give  tnem  only  what  they  both  wish^i(\  and 

A 

expectij^  to  hear.      Thi^  they  will  always  consider  sound. 

Banks,  in  1856,  refused  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency 

by  a  section  of  the  American  Party.      Be  had,  at  this  period, 

all  the  prestige  which  follows  a  great  success.      The  office 

of  Speaker  was  not  then,  it  is  true,  the  great  povfer  which  it  has 

since  become  in  the  development  of  our  government,  but  its 
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dignity  and  its  difficulties  were  great  even  at  that  day. 

J^aJ—  novv 

He  had  disolayed  in  it  tne  Qualities  wfiioh  he  brourfhi,  to 
the  office  of  Governor-  of  Massachusetts,  to  irhich  he  was 
elected  in  1857  and  in  tne  tv/o  succeeding  years.  Tvjo 
things  in  his  administraLion  may  oe  menLioned  here. 

One  ivas  tne  Sovernor's  removal  of  Judge  Loring 
from  his  office  as  probate  judge,  on  address  from  the 
legislature,  the  result  of  the^erf ormance  of  his  official  duty 
as  United  States  Goramissicner  in  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive 
slave  Burns,  "the  last  fugitive  .slave  seized  on  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts.''      To  the  Governor's  message  announcing 
this  removal  Mr. Parker  gives  hign  praise  for  its  thorough 
ccmorehension  of  the  situation. 

Tne  ctner  vjas  the  good  work  which  Governor  Banks 
did  in  preparing  the  Massachusetts  militia  for  service. 
Of  this  Mr. Roe,  the  historian  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regimen 
says:  "Governor  John  A.Andrew  has  received  merited  praise  during 

Ay" 

almost  half         century  for  tne  early  proffers  made  by  him 
of  tne  services  of  Massachusetts  militia  in  the  opening  weeks 
of  1861,  but  some  recognition  should  oe  had  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresignt  of  nis  credecessor,  Nathaniel  P. Banks,  Jr., 
who  had  placed  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
a  condition  of  efficiency  never  attained  before.      It  v-^as 
the  very  climax  of  good  fortune  which  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Governor  Andrew  a  superbly  equipped  body  of  men.'"'' 


(Note.      The  present  writer  remembers  attending  the 
great  Concord  Muster,  although  too  young  to  appreciate 
its  features.    He  also  well  remejibers  seeing  Governor  Banks 
take  his  seat  at  Artillery  Election  on  Boston  Oommon,  the 
day  being  tnen  always  a  holiday  in  the  Boston  schools. 
His  previous  youthful  impression  of  the  ceremony,  derived  from 
hearing  the  ari.illery  salute  which  accompanied  it,  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  tne  Irishman  who  asked,  v/hen  he 
heard  the  sunset  gun  at  the  Watertovra  Arsenal,  "Does  the 
sun  always  -do  down  in  thie  count rv  with  a  noiso)  like  that?") 

A  A 

After  his  service  as  Governor,  Banks  vras  for  a  short 
time  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  but  relin- 
quished this  position  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  13t;l, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  government.        He  was  commis- 
sioned Major-General  of  volunteers,  one  of  the  political 
generals  whom  the  administration  thought  it  expedient  to 
appoint  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.      Censure  should  not 

4 

be  hastily  passed  upon  President  Lincoln  and  his  advisers 
for  this.      Tney  needed  pooular  support  in  their  difficult  task 
and  they  sought  to  ootain  it  by  bestowing  military  rank  upon 
men  of  political  pcpularioy  or  influence.  Unfortunately, 
political  demands  were  not  satisfied  with  military  rank; 
high  command,  commensurate  with  the\?aignity  or  influence, 
must  also  be  given.      This  it  was  which,  in  che  case  of 
General  Banks,  proved  hurtful  to  him  as  v/ell  as  to  tne 
service  and  obscured  the  honors  whicn  are  rightfully  nis  due. 
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Ii.  is  not  easy  for  a  civilian  to  pass  judgment  upon 
General  Banks  as  a  soldier,  or  to  make  due  allowance  in  con- 
sidering the  estimates  given  by  military  writers.  Friendly 
regard  for- the  General  may  soften  the  expressions  of  some 
and  even  color  the  praises  of  others;  vmile,  on  theotner 
hand,  condemnation  may  be  recklessly  indulged  in  by  brave 

A 

soldiers  who  saw  disaster  v/nicn  might  have  been  averted 
under  a  capaole  commander,  wionout  realizing  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  General  or  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  *;iimaolf  responsible  for  than. 

General  ?/hittier,  in  his  reviev?  of  the  Virginia 
Campaign,  roundly  condemns  the  appointment  of  Banks  to  "che 
command  of  one  of  the  corps  and  says  of  nis  previous  experience 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  "His  incapacity  and  worthlessness 
are  admitted  to  have  exceeded  tncse  of  any  officer  entrusted 
wita  so  important  a  command  during  the  war."      On  the  ccher 
hand.  Major  James  F. Huntington  of  Cnio  says,  "It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  false  position  in  v/hich  Banks  y/as  placed 
was  due  to  direct  and  repeated  orders  from  Washington,  where 
his  representations  regarding  it  weretreated  with  contempt." 

It  should  be  remembered  tnat  in  the  Shenandoah 
Campaign,  as  well  as  in  the  one  that  follov?ed.  General  Banks 
had  to  conTiend  ?*ith  Stonewall  Jackson,  one  of  tne  most  brilliant 
soldiers  of  moaern  times.    One  has  only  xo  read,  in  the  Official 
Reports,  th e  a o c ii ^\ lu uq j  oetween  tne  Washington  government 

and  its  generals,  to  see  how  completely  Jackson,  in  the  language 
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of  the  ball  field,  ''had  them  all  guessing." 

Perhaps  Mr. John  G. Ropes  in  "The  Army  under  Pope", 
states  Liie  case  as  to  Banks  with  more  fairness  and  greater 
weight  tnan  any  one  else;  "His  appointment  to  the  command  of 
a  corps  vras  ceroainly  a  hazardous  experiment.      He  was  a 
brave  and  zealous  officer,  but  destitute  of  military  judgment. 

'Tne  Second  MassachusettsRegiment,  Tjhicn  our  old 
neighbor  General  Andrews  then  led,  fought  bravely  in  the 
Shenandoah  retreat,  Gordon  being  tne  brigade  commander,  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  P.Horton  served  as  aid  to  the  latoer. 
Oolonel  Horton,  in  nis  "Oampaign  of  General  Pope"  says: 
"General  Banks,  wno  cominanded  the  Second  Corps,  had  given 
evidence  of  such  militarv  ability  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  Speaker  of  Lne  National  House  of  Representatives,  that, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and,  on  the  retiremeno  of 
Patterson,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  and 
near  Harper's  Ferry. 

"Although  he  had  noi-  received  a  military  education, 
and  hao  not  acquired  by  service  in  lo"wer  grades  the  experience 
which  might  have  supplied  that  v^ant,  he  assumed  this  command, 
as  he  would  tnat  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with 
perfect  assurance. 

"He  had  strong  martial  tastes;  that  is,  he  vtas 
fond  of  music,  of  olue  cloth  and  brass  buttons,  and  delighted 


to  appear  vvell  mounted  at  the  head  of  his  command;  such  was  his 
ardor  that,  at  a  species  of  sham  fisht  whicn  took  place  shortly 
after  Pope  assumed  command,  he  was  vfith  difficulty  restrained 
by  his  staff  from  charging  one  his  infantry  squares  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry  escort. 

"He  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  the  key  to  much 
that  would  otnerwise  oe  inexpiicaole  in  his  conduct  may  De 
found  in  his  remark  to  one  oi  his  general  officers  when, 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  he  was  preparing  to  axtack  Jackson 
who  had  aoout  seven  times  his  force:  'The  public  are  more 
remorseless  than  the  rebels;  we  have  more  to  fear  c.rom  the 
opinions  of  cur  friends  than  from  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy. ' 

"Had  he  entered  the  army  as  a  line  officer,  under 
a  suricD  colonel,  he  would,  prooably,  eventually  nave  become 
a  good  regimental  commander.      As  iu  was,  his  undouoted  personal 
Dra\^ery,  a  certain  military  bearing,  and  a  sonorous  voice, 
with  an  ov/l-like  appearance  of  wisdom,  enabled  him  to  impose 
himself  on  tne  country  as  a  heaven-born  general. 

At  this  time  his  military  experience  had  been  confined 
to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  against  Jackson  in  tne  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  which  had  ended  in  disaster,  only  orevented 
from  becoming  disgrace  by  the  steadiness  of  hi«  troops  and  the 
ability  of  one  of  his  subordinafce  commanders,  whom  he  never 
forgave." 

Eanks  claimecj  that  he  vfas  orally  ordered  to  make 

the  3tT.?ck  at  Cedar  Mountain  against  overwhelming  odds,  to  which 
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Colonel  Eorton      aX£^U^^     but  General  Samuel  M.  Quincy 
severely  reviews  the  claim  . v«hicb  vj-ss  maderat  a  later  day. 
Ropes  shows  that  Banks  erred  in  attacking,  but  blades  Pope 
for  noi.  sending  a  ?jritten  order.      He  says,  nowever,  "The 
oral  message  reduced  to  v^riting  would  hardly  oear  the  inter- 
pretation Barks  put  on  ii. " 

But  General  Banks  did  not  coLae  out  of  pope's 
disastrous  campaign  ivithout  earning  some  praise.  He 
received  this  for  successfully  bringing  up,  from  Bristoe 
to  Fairfax  Court  House,  the  vmgcn  trains  of  which  he  had 
been  given  charge  with  his  badly  defeated  corps.  And 
then  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Banks  at  his  best,  after  General 
McClellan  had  oeen  restored  to  comme.nd  and  charged  with 
the  defence  of  tne  capital  in  the  anxious  days  of  panic, 
disorder  and  confusion  which  followed  Pope's  defeet.  The 
account  is  given  by  Lieut. -Col.  Fichard  B.Irwin,  wnom 
McClellan  left  in  cnarge  of  tne  adjutant-general's  department 
at  his  headquarters  in  Washington,  when  he  set  out  to  lead 
8'7,000  men  against  Lee^  to  issue  orders  in  his  name,  and^ 

A  A 

"to  prevent  the  tail  of  the  army  from  being  cut  off."  Backs 

was  appointed  to  the  immediate  command  of  the  defences  at 

v/ashington  during  McClellan 's  absence.    He  obtained  General 

McClellan's  consent  to  i-he  appointment  of  Irwin  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  defences,  in  * 

addition  to  his  other  duties.      "I  thought  then,"  says  Irwin, 
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"that  this  was  a  difficult  position  for  a  young  captain  of 
twenty-tv^oj  I  think  now  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 

for  a  field  marshal  of  sixty-two;  certainly  the  arrengement 
could  not  have  lasted  an  hour,  out  for  the  determination  of 

all  concerned  to  make  it  ucrk  In  two  days  order  was 

restored,  and  it  was  efterwsrds  meintained." 

After  describing  how  this  was  done  he  says;  "General 
Banks  kept  the  Presideni:,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  ^Var,  and, 
of  course,  the  General-in-Chief,  and  General  McClellan,  con- 
stantly and  fully  advised  of  everything,  and  managed  by  his 
tact,  8Cod  judgment  andexperience  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
his  superiors,  without  which,  in  tne  remarkable  state  of  feeling 
and  of  faction  then  prevailing,  no  one  could  neve  dene  anything. 
The  President  felt  that  the  cgpital  was  safe,  that  the  forces 
in  its  front  were  in  hand,  ready  for  any  service  at  any  notice; 
that  order  had  quietly  replaced  confusion  e,nd  maintained 
without  fuss  or  excitement.      In  nis  cvm  words,  ne  was  not 
bothered  all  day  and  could  sleep  all  night  if  he  wanted  "gc> 
and  tnis  it  was  that  toward  the  end  of  Cctober,  when  it  had 
been  decided  to  make  a  change  in  the  Department  of  tne  Gulf, 
led  him  to  offer  the  command  to  General  Banks^ ./^C^^ 

Well  for  him  if  the  offer  had  i-ever  been  made  ^ 
or  accepted!      It  was  not  the  same  Banks  tvho  csme  back  two  years 
later  from  New  Orleans,  never  again  quite  the  same  Banks  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.    Possicly  it  might  have  beer^if f erent 

with  him  if  things  for  whicn  he  was  not  to  blame  ha.d  oeen 
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ordered  aright.      Prom  the  begiDning  he  was  in  hot  water. 
In  1863,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Ne^?  Orleans, 
Halleck  called  him  sharply  to  account,  but  it  generally 
held  that  Halleck  vras  wrong  and  Banks  was  right.  General 
Prancis  V-  Greene,  for  instance,  in  "The  Mississippi",  says; 
"Banks  seems  to  have  beer^&rf ectly  justified  in  his  movement 
against  the  Fed  Biver  forces  prior  to  any  action  against 
Port  Hudson,  for  had  his  troops  besieged  Port  Hudson  before 
■dna-.'fira  ^ack  Taylor's  forces,  the  latter  would  possibly  have 
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been  able  to  capture  New  Orleans,  the  safety  of  which  exceeded 
in  importance  all  other  considerations." 

General  Banks  leid  siege  to  Port  Hudson,  making 
two  bloody  but  futile  attempts  to  carry  its  works:  and  the 
starving  garrison  surrendered  to  him  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
He  then  went  to  Vicksburg  to  consult  with  General  Grant  and 
Grant  came  to  Mew  Orleans,  where  he  received  his  severe  injury 
at  e  review  of  Banks'  troops.      Together  they  agreed  with 
Admiral  Farragut  in  urging  an  immediete  attack  on  hlobile, 
the  only  true  pclicv,but  the  gcvernmenx  had  political  reasons 
for  another  course,  the  military  reasons  were  disregarded  and 
the  favorable  moment  passed. 

Then  followed  a  olack  year  for  Banks.     Against  his 
own  views  end  Grant's  opposition  he  was  sent  Dy  Halleck  on 
tne  Red  Piver  Expedition , which  resulted  in  failure.  General 
Grant  said  in  his  Memcii^s;  "Tne  services  of  forty  thousand 
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veteran  troops,  over  and  e.oove  the  number  required  to  field  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  were  thus 
paralyzed.     It'  is  but  .just  to  Banks,  however,  to  say  that 
his  expedition  was  ordered  from  Washington  and  he  was  in  no  '"fs-y 
responsible  excepi-  for  the  conduct  of  it.      I  make  no  criticism 
on  this  point.      He  opposed  the  expedition. " 

Trie  story  of  the  campaitin,  interesting  in  spite 
of  ii'S  failure  and  the  quarrels  which  resulted,  is  too  lone 
Lo  be  detailed  here.     Tne  principal  disaster  was  brought 

/A 

about,  according  to  Irwin,  "oy  accepting  battle  ax-  the 

head  of  a  column  twenty  miles  long,  at  the  hands  of  an 

enemy  formed  in  complete  order  of  cattle,  in  a  position 

previously  chosen  oy  him,  where  our  artillery  could  not  be  used." 

General     Pranklin,  in  command  of  the  troops^       cn^^f^-^ -i-^ 

'fea&r-ri^,  is  saic  to  nave  alleged  that  he  sat  ud  all  ni&nt  m 
A 

vain  with  Banks  to  induce  hiifi  to  concentraxe  the  army,  encumbered 

as  it-  was  by  the  "baggage  and  supply  train'',  at  ?^hich  General  A. 

J.S3iith's  veterans  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  poked  fun,  declaring 

tks-t  it  was  largely  loaded  with  paper  collars  and  linen  dusters^ 

Cn  i.he  aay  icllov/mg  the  deieat,  matters  were  reversed.  ''Our 

repulse  at  Pleasant  Hill, "says  tne  Confederate  General  Kirby 

•Smith,  ^'was  so  complete  and  our  command  so  disorganised,  that 

had  Banks  followed  up  his  success  vigorously,  he  vjould  have 

met.  but  feeble  opposition  to  his  advance  on  Shreveport. " 

General  L. P. Huboard,  in  his  accouni:  of  the  Red  River  Expedition, 

says  that  when,  after  the  victory.  Banks  retreated  instead  of 
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advancing,  the  soldiers  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  were  dumb  with 

/I 

amazement,  ''all  but  old  A.J.Smith,  he  was  anything  but  dumb." 

Every  account  of  the  expedition  praises  the  work  of 

Lieut-Col.  Joseph  Bailey,  a  western 'engineer  who  was  made  a 

general  for  the  successful  manner  in  wnicn  he  saved  tne 

fleet  from  the  capture  which  was  threatened,  by  the  falling 
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waters  of  the  river.      By  wing    dams,  and  crios,  constructed 
by  "the  armv  in  a  soace  of  time  which  -w^e  incredible  to  most 
of  the  army  engineers,  the  water  was  raised  and  the  great 
disaster  averted.    Admiral  Porter  himself,  says  Ensign 
E.G. i?illiams,  ''is  said  uc  nave  had  little  or  no  foitn  in 
the  project  at  first.      He  said  that  if  damning    the  river 
would  get  the  fleet  out,  he  vfould  have  been  out  long  ago."  . 
Porter,  though  not  on  good  terms  with  Banks,  is  kind  to  .him 
in  in.'s  report  and  ^ives  him  slracst  the  onlv  word  of  prsise 
he  gets  from  any  one,  saying  that  Banks  personally  promo'&ed 
the  success  of  tnis  project,  "scarcely  sleeping  wnile  the 
work  was  going  on." 

But  there  were  good  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  commanding  general,    ^^ports  were  rife  of  his  bad  behavior, 
of  nis  drinking  habits,  to  speeJ^  plainly.      During  the  expedi- 
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tion.  General  Grant,  now  Commander-in-Chief,  wished, as  the 
records  show,  to  have  General  Hunter  sent  out  to  supersede 
Banks  on  the  strength  of  private  information  received,  but  the 
President  was  not  ready  for  this.      Greater  men  than  Banks  have 


yielded  to  temptation  and  sought  to  drown  their  trou.cles. 
When  he  was  finally  superseded  oy  General  Canby,  ''this 

change  of  commsnders"  says  Grant,  ''r?es  not  on  ray  suggestion."    ,       .  / 

^  One  more  y/ord  shoiHd  be  said  about  the  Red  River 
Expedition.    Colonel  Irwin  v/rites:  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
express  my  entire  disbelief  in  all  the  many  tales  that 
seek  to  cast  upon  the  army  or  its  commander  tfie  shadcv;  of 
a  great  cotton  speculstion.      These  stories  are  in  the  last 
resort  found  to  be  vouched  for  by  nobody."       Mr.  Rhodes, 
in  his  carefully  written  chapter  on  the  suoject  says,  ''So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  evidence  of  corruption  in  the 
trade  with  the  Confederacy  whicn  may  properly  be  considered 
by  a  historian  against  any  major-general  holding  a  high  and 
responsible  position  except" one  general  v/hom  he  names; 
but  it  was  not  General  Banks. 

The  military  career  of  Banks  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  it  closed,  as  it  had  begun,  without  glory  either  for 
him  or  for  the  administration  which  appointed  him.      It  oook 
three  years  for  the  government  and  the  people  to  learn  that 
the  war  should  oe  conducted  on  military  principles  by  trained 
soldiers  and  not  by  the  inspiration  of  statesmen  or  by  poseurs. 
Alter  Chancellorsville  the  Chicago  Tribune  offered  a  serious 
and  apparently  well  considered  suggestion,  quoted  by  Mr. Rhodes, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  take  the  field  as  the  actual  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.      "We  sincerely  believe,"  the 
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writer  concluded,  'that  -'old  Aoe'can  lead  our  armies  to  victory. 
Ii  he  does  not,  v/ho  yjiil?" 


wnich  appointments  are  bestowed,  out  the  day  of  Lincoln  and 
Banks  should  oe  condemned  cautiously,  if  at  all,  by  those  who 
recall  the  war  with  Spain,  or  the  events  of  even  more  recent 
years.      Hovvever,  the  public  is  nov?  becoming  convinced  of  the 
need  of  expert  or  tecnnically  educated  men  10  head  those 
departments  of  municipal  service  which  are  developing  with 
i.he  2rov:th  of  modern  aoDlied  science  and  touch  the  daily 
life  of  tne  people  closely.      Perhaps  in  this  way  xhe  lesson 
will  be  gradually  driven  home  and  clinched.      It  is  the 
great  moral  to  be  drawn  from  whatever  of  failure  there  was 
in  the  life  of  General  Banks. 


Tihr  nr-^T'-rr^^'l   "  ncc  ^ivcn  hirn,   even  if  his  greater  success 
in  civil  life  determined  that  it  should  not  be  a  military 
figure.      With  his  friends  and  neighbors  nis  pstriotic  courage 
outweighed  his  shortcomings  and  they  honored  and  rewarded  him 
?fith  a  .^ratifying  constancy  to  the  end.      When  he  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  they  elected  him  to  the  39th  Gougress  and 
again  at  five  later  elections.      These  six  xerms,  with  one 
in  the  Legislature  and  a  peri 00.  of  service  as  United  States 
Marshal  under  Presidents  Hayes  and  Arthur,  filled  out  his 
long  public  career,  which  closed  in  1891,  three  years  and  a 
half  before  nis  death  on  September  1st,  1904. 


progress  has  since  been  made  in  the  principle  upon 


He  deserves  e  better  statueytaon  tnz'c  wnicn 
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On  his  return  to  Congress  he  founci.  it  occupied  ivith 
very  different  matters  from  those  wnich  had  principally 
en.^aged  its  attention  during  his  earlier  term.      There  was, 
of  course,  opBcrtunity  for  leadership  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction, but  no  longer  for  tne  pest  he  nad  once  filled  as 
the  standard  bearer  of  a  great  humsnitariar  movement.  A 
new  day  had  davt-ned,  requiring  active  work  rather  than  imposing 
utterance,  and  Banks  was  no  longer  even  what  he  had  been  -e^ 
f^s  ffB?=?,-  in  tlier  old  day^  found  TTimself^^f ter  a  time,'" 

serving  a  new  order,  which  concerned  itself  little  v.'ith 
principle,  permitted  no  independence  and  made  the  House 
a  machine  at  which  he  was  nothing  -fetai.  one  of  the  unskilled 
operai«*=&^."      Nothing  will  t5s*tsr  illustrate  this  than  the 
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reply  of  a  party  leader  who  was  told  that  General  Banks 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Gcneress  longer,  for  ne  v/as''non  compos 
''Humph,"  said  the  leader  "He  can  vote,  can't  he?"      He  was 
Still  an  orator,  but  what  had  he  to  say  out  of  his  heart 
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and  soul  "Ji^?      He  was  always  too  fond  of  high  sounding 
utterances  and  now  tne  sound  was  all.      Those  who  attended 
the  meeting  in  B'aneuil  Hall,  at  the  time  of  Charles  Sumner's 
death,  will  remember  wonaering  what  General  Banks  meant  by 
nis  declaration  that  Sumner  had,  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  been  "unjustly  and 
unconstitutionally  removed,"      It  would  have  trcuoled  him  to 
explain.    The  truth  probably  was  that  ne  did|nH  mean  anything 
especially.    It  came  to  him  in  the  flow  of  nis  speech  and  he 


felt  that  ''unccnstitutionallv"  v/as  a  fine  moi^.h-f illin?  word, 
such  as  he  was  eminently  able  to  deliver,  and  it  was  sure  to 
draw  applause  from  minds  cf  the  order  which  found  religious 
consolation  in  the  word  "Mesopotamia''. 

Even  nis  fine  voice  was  no  longer  heard  with  the 
old  pleasure,  for,  employed  now  in  mere  machine-like 
repetitions,  without  the  inspiration  cf  noble  principle, 
it  #»e-i^^vicd  QPci^^JgivjF;         wearisome  mcDCtony,-cT — tfrr^ 
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xab:i  in  a.  street  Ddnd.      It.  was  in  these  days  that  there 
appeared  in  the  Nation  a  few  lines  which  are  quoted  here 
from  tne  writer's  memory,   assisted  by  that  cf  the  Club 
Secretary. 

''Banks  spoke  and  sate;  the  band  full  soon 
As  if  by  instinct  struck  ud  "Bonnie  Doon. '' 

Ch  strong  enchcntment  of  those  Scottish  lays. 
That  makes  us  still  associate  Banks  and  Brays." 

But  the  author  cf  the  verse  would  never  have  written 

it  if  he  had  known  that  the  poor  old  soldier's  mental  powers 

in 

were  failing.      There  was  cause  enougn  for  cnis^wnat  he  had 

gone  through.      He  had,  in  spite  cf  poverty,  raised  himself^^z.  a-fjci.^^/^ 

to  prominence  oy  diligent  study.    He  had,  at  an  age  when 
service 

militarv  is  not  held  to  be  an  obligation,  entered  patriotically 
upon  its  arduous  work,  siving  up  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  four  thousand,  no  small  sacrifice  for  one 
wno,  throughout  nis  public  career,  remained  honoraoly  poor. 


He  had  been  zealcus  and  brave,  riding  at  once  to  the  front 
in  everv  battle,  and  his  mind  had  been  put  tc  a  strain  that 
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would  nave  oeen  severe  for  the  ablest,  by  thddif f iculties 
of  his  situation.      Terrible  indeed  must  have  been  its 
severity  for  one  who  found  that  the  patriotic  task  upon  which 
he  had  entered  with  high  ambition  and  generous  motive,  was 
resulting  in  humiliation  and  failure.      Ke  must  have  long 
carried  the  torture  of  it  in  his  reccllecoicn. 

Tne  puDlic  career-  of  General  Banks  after  the  war, 
was  distinguished  by  tvjo  services,  vj-hich  may  be  but  briefly 
menxioned  here.     The  first,   singularly,  vras  nis  part  in 
another  fiasco,  the  Liberal-Republican  movement  which  was 
wrecked  by  the  inconsistent  and  absurd  nomination  of  Greeley 
for  President  in  1872.     This  movement  has  lon^  passed  out 
of  Dolitics  and  inx-o  history.      Its  demand  for  reform,  soon 
tc  be  justified  in  the  immediately  ensuing  years^was  weakened 
by  the  nOTiination  and  popular  support  fell  away,  duu  the  leaders 
who  had  gone  too  fer  tc  drav?  back,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
reconciliation  with  the  South.      "I  dare  not  neslect  the 
opportunity, said  Surnner.     Banks  lo-st  his  seat  for  a  time^ 
but  the  movement  did  much  to  heal  the  breach  caused  by  the 
Givil  War.     It  preoared  public  opinicn  on  both  sides  to 
give  the  response  which  iUi-D'Ooau^njn-y  f oi  1  ovr eqh  the  fine  utter- 
ances of  Lamar  and  of  the  hero  Bartlett. 

which 

The  other  service  was  the  part  Banks  took  in  tne 
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Legislature  of  1874  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  unjust 
censure  v.'hich  had  previously  been  cast  upon  Senator  Sumner  for 
his  resolution  to  restore  the  ceptured  Southern  Battle  Fla^s. 
lb  was  cm  i  en  illy-  a  noble  and  f  itting-4e€^  f  or  Banks  to  perform, 
and  with  it  this  scconni.  of  his  life  xey  close. 

A  judgment  UDcn  his  carer  may  oe  correctly  thus 
summarized:      He  first  encountered  a  great  opportunity,  for 
which  he  was  fitted,  and  he  proved  'api^ft444^^  equal  to  it. 
He  ihen  bravely  undertook  another  great  service,  for  v.'hich 
he  vras  not  fitted,  and  nis  loyal  efforts  failed.  Then, 
with  a  great  loss  cf  prescige,  but  still  v/ith  noble  impulses, 
he  returned  to  once  familiar  duties,  to  find  everything 
cnanged.     4nd  finallyy  broken,  the  man  himself ^chan^ed. 

The  affection  and    admiration  of  the  friends 
who  knevr  hirn^  jaaifCTor,  never  changed.      It  was  thefcrpersistent 
effort  wnich  finally  resulted  in  plc-cina  his  statue  where 
it  st3n;i£  today.    After  they  have  i^*^^  passed  away,  the 
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historian  who  inquires  inxo  the  career  of  the  man  for  whom 
the  statue  stands,  and  weighs  his  efforts  and  his  services, 
his  merits  and  his  failings,  will  findjthat  it  is  rightfully 
placed  there,  in  the  ccmoany  ci  the  illustrious  and  the  brsve. 


